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PREFACE. 



Many evil practices can be laughed away, that can* 
not be reasoned away; for men will flinch under 
ridicule and sarcasm, when they cannot be reached by 
argument. But, says some wiseacre, imfortunately 
ignorant however, of our subject, "This work is a 
caricature — it is all extravagance and exaggeration." 
Very well. Now, please turn to " Dugald's Stuart's 
Philosophy," and read this : " The Caricaturist has a 
right to exaggerate, that he may make the evils the more 
impressively felt." If any one should be so unfortu- 
nate as to feel the thrusts given in good earnest by this 
work, our only prescription is this — caricature seldom 
stings the fallen^ and never handles the obscure. 

Once more — the Caricaturist is often the best histo- 
rian. The broad features of the age, but dimly seen in 
the pages of history, are vividly mirrored in the bold 
sketches of the Satirist. 
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SATIRICAL HITS 



ON THE 



PEOPLE'S EDUCATION. 



We ask our readers to conceive the location, size, 
structure, and condition of the school-houses they may 
have seen while travelling in this enlightened, affluent 
country. Are they not usually standing close by the 
road-side, almost into the wheel-rut, where the pass- 
ing of travellers and carriages divert and distract the 
mind. And are they not also on the point of some 
stony hill, unsheltered and desolate, exposed to all the 
bleak winds and storms of winter, and to the drifting 
sand and the hot rays of the sim in summer ? Others ■ 
again, are on some refuse piece of land, low, sunken, 
and surrounded by a muddy pool of water — a piece 
of land good for nothing else but to put a school-house 
on ! Then, are not many close by a public inn, a 
blacksmith's shop, a cooper's shop, or other noisy, 
unfit places? The house small, dark^ aIftftk^^^ ^«s^ 
dirty, and perhaps fifty oi sixV^^Bt^ ci^-^^^^'^sM 
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it; — ^the^door oflf^-dhl the hinges, windows- broken out,. 

roof. ieistSu^gV desks cut full of holes and ridges, seats 
•'ricketj'and without back pieces-T— the whole scene pre-. 
> senting a most painful, dismal appearance. Who can 

look upon or remember such school-houses, and not 

desire a better state of things ? 



The common school is the people's college. 



As is the common school, so is the education of the 
people. 

Every object, whether animate or inanimate, teaches 
us — each shady grove, or flowery shrub, or singing 
bird, teaches ; and where nature is most eloquent, pa- 
rents should place the infant mind. 



The child is educating, or miseducating — is moving,^, 
thinking, living. We can choose, indeed, whether it 
shall be educated well, or educated ill ; but we can no 
more put knowledge or education, of some kind or 
other, in abeyance, than we can life. 



The <:onamon schools are the sources of the nation's 
intelligence — ^they are both the guardians of freedom 
tfid the pillars of the republic. With common schools,, 
the empire and liberty of these States must risoi 



i»fall. f.,^ 



THE BSOPLB's education. 0> 

The seeurity of life, property, and oivil liberty, lies 
10: the virtue and intelligenoe of the people, and nine- 
teen out of twenty of our citizens must reeeive all theii 
intelligence from the conunon sch9ol8. Who Uien can 
over-estimate these primary institutions ? 



The soil does not produce according to its richness, 
but according to the intelligence that cultivates it. 
Hence, the best manure a farmer can use, is a good 
school in the district.. 



HoMT often has a modier said : " P shall be so glad 
when school commences again — I can do nothing witk 
my children at home — they worry my very life out of 
me daily." 

The school is regarded as a place of confinement till 
the children are able to work ; a prison for those who- 
cannot be governed at home.. 



Legislation,, while vigilant to increase the w;ealth o£ 
the people, has been too negligent of their education. 

In a late tour through several of our finest states, we 
not unfrequently had a view something like the follow- 
ing : A rich, energetic soil, as. far as the eye could 
reach ; almost- every field bearing on its bosom a 
heavy growth of golden wheat ;. the cattle in the high 
pastures, large, fat and beautiful ; the private dwellings 
tastefully constructed, painted, and commodious ; the 
bams and outrhouses numerous, and in sheltered, 
healthy places, and of choice materials and q2:c.V\&!;.^<^ 
ture ; and the only dtok.8pol"m\)iM»\3>xv\gpX«s^^ 
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view was a small tenement, with its clap-boards partly 
off, its windows filled with hats and shingle-lights ^ 
standing close by the wheel-rut of the road, without a 
wood-house, the stone wall butting up against the sides, 
and not a tree or a green spot around it. It was always 
easy to distinguish the dwelling — it was the school- 
house of this rich country. The motto of this view 
seemed to be — " Our purses first and by all means ; 
our minds afterwards." 



Nineteen out of twenty, in this country, receive all 
their education in the common schools. The educa- 
tion of this people, then, is just what these schools are 
fitted to give. Yes, these humble, neglected institu- 
tions educate the nation ! 

Should not the common schools, which give us our 
char^ter and education, be improved ? Do they not 
claim more of our influence, more of our time, and 
more of our benevolence ? At the present crisis^ we 
cannot assist a better object than the " People's Col- 
lege." Upon it rests all thai ivc hold dear to our hearts. 

Is not the condition and character of our common 
schools, then, of the highest importance ? Are not the 
character and qualifications of their teachers of the very 
first consideration ? These schools have, in embryo, 
the future communities of the land. With them the 
empire and liberty of these states must rise or fall ; for 
they are at once the repositories of freedom, and the 
pillars of the republic. And now, we again ask, are 
not these schools. of the highest importance ? Should 
not every individual feel the deepest interest in their 
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character and condition ? Should< not' the strong arm 
of government be thrown aromid them for protection ?. 
and should not the wisdom ef legislation watch over 
and couHsel them with a parental ,BoUcitude ? To what* 
purpose shall we enact laws, unless there is intelli- 
gence to perceive their justice — and principle to which 
they can appeal ? And what other fountains of intelli- 
gence have we for the whole people, but our common 
schools? But do these schools receive that close 
attention, that friendly aid, that enlightened and fosterl- 
ing care, which their high importance demands^? InteK 
ligent men appear as if our individual happiness, and. 
the glory and prosperity of this nation rested rather in 
our constitutions, revenues, and armiea, than in the 
virtue and inteiUigence of, the whole people.. 



What is legislation but a blind struggle with presmt 
evils? And is it not penal, rather than preventive ? 

When the child, who has not been trained up in the 
way in which he ought to go, commits a crime against 
the state, the law, with iron hand, comes in between the^ 
parent and hia offspring, and takes charge of the 
offender. 

And shall there be« provision to punish only, and' 
none to prevent ? Shall the only offices^ in which the 
state- is known be those of jailor and executioner V 
Shall she content herself with the stern attribute of jus- 
lice, and discard the gentler ministers of mercy ? 

It was said of Draco's laws; that they were writ with 
blood. Is it less true of any state which makes T^ro- 
ili^ion for the whipping-poal, X\xe ^\aX^TCCY2cc^^.'^^ ^^-^^r 
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fold, and leaves the education of her children to indivi- 
dual effort, or precarious charity ? 

If ever we shall learn to legislate afar off, and upon 
a great system — ^preparing the public mind, and not 
obeying — masters of the vast machine, and not its 
tools ; if ever that day should arrive, I apprehend that 
one of the first axioms we shall establish will be this : 
Whatever is meant for the benefit of the people shall 
not be left to chance operation, but shall be administer- 
ed by the guardians of the nation. Then we shall have 
indeed, as Prussia and Holland already enjoy — as 
France is about to possess — a national education. 
Without incessant watchfulness — ^without one unsleep- 
ing eye for ever over pubUc institutions — ^they become 
like wastes and commons, open apparently to all, pro- 
ductive of benefit to none. 



There are many who look upon the current educa- 
tion for all ranks in this country, as a model of perfec- 
tion. As the Edinburgh Review, (No. 116, p. 541,) 
says, " We are even ignorant of our wants. In fact, 
the diflSculty of all educational improvement in Britain, 
lies less in the amount, however enormous, of work to 
be performed, than in the notion that not a great deal 
is requisite. Our pedagogical ignorance is only equalled 
by our pedagogical conceit ; and where few are com- 
petent to understand, all believe themselves qualified 
to decide." 



An ignorant man, strong in muscle, and furious in 
/>uTpo3e, is a Samson without eyes. He immolates 
/uwseJfin the destruction of others. 
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It rests, in a great degree, with prominent men, 
to make the common school respectable and useful. If 
the lawyer, or the doctor, or the clergyman, shall say, 
" I will not send my children to the common school — 
I will have a private, select school for them," the parent 
in lower circumstances will say, "Mr. B. does not 
send to the common school — he thinks it not good 
enough for his children, and he says tliat the school 
teaches nothing but vice and vulgarity, and I ought to 
keep my children at home, for I am not able to send 
them to the private school." Such is human nature, 
and its conclusions. 

The district school, then, ought to be elevated till it 
is good enough to educate the lawyer's child, and then 
it will be good enough to educate every child in the 
district. In this rcpubhcan government, there should 
be no distinctions. Every child, whether poor or rich, 
should have a fair start in the world, as far as an educa- 
tion, which fits all for their callings, may go. The rich 
child should not be taught, almost the first thing, to look 
upon his neighbor's children as bom to fewer advanta- 
ges. He should be taught — ^by being sent to school 
during the first years with the child of want — that all in 
this land have equal claims for an education which will 
fit them for the duties of citizens. 

Private schools destroy the common schools. By 
taking the children from the public schools — schools 
established by the state, that all, however poor, may be 
educated — ^we make them weak and disrespected. The 
rich man and the professional man have property, life, 
and fireedom Xo seciure and guard, and nothing will da- 
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•fend these dear rights but virtue and intelligence. All, 
*then, are interested in the common school; for this 
system, and this only, -can ^any knowledge and virtue 
to every child. The poor, even if they felt the disposi- 
tion, cannot support private schools, and they must look 
^ the state for assistance. But this aid they will not 
«eek when ncft respected. 

We say then, again, let the common scJiool be made 
fit to educate all^ and let all send to it. This alone will 
secure an education for every one, and this is republi- 
can. More than all — this is duty. If the rich and poor 
would unite their efforts, numbers, wealth, and intelli- 
gence, the common school might be made an academy 
in advantages. Parents need not send their children 
from home to secure a good school ; a good school may 
be made in every neighborhood. 

We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of freemen 
only, but of men, the narrow notion, that there is to be 
•an education for the poor, as such. Has God provided 
for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner air, a paler sky ? 

Does not the glorious -sun pour down his golden flood 
as cheerily upon the poor man's hovel as upon the rich 
man's palace ? Have not the cotter's children as keen 
a sense of all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody 
and beauty of luxuriant nature, as the pale sons of 
kings ? 

Or is it on the mind thaft God has stamped the im- 
print of a baser birth, so that the poor man's child 
knows, with an inborn certainty, that his lot is to crawl, 
not to climb? It is not so. God has not done it. 
Man cannot do it. Mind is immortal. Mmd is impo^ 
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rial. It bears no mark of higli or low, of rich or poor. 
It heeds no bound of lime or place, of rank or circum- 
stance ! 

It asks but freedom. It requires but light. It is 
lieaven bom, and it aspires to heaven. Weakness 
does not enfeeble it* Poverty cannot repress it. Dif- 
ficulties do but stimulate its vigor* And the poor tal- 
lov^-chandler's son, that sits up all the night to read the 
book which an apprentice lends him, lest the master's 
eye should miss it in the morning, shall stand and treat 
with kings, shall add new provinces to the domain of 
science, shall bind the lightening with a hempen cord, 
and bring it harmless from the skies. 

The common school is common, not as inferior, not 
as the school for poor men's children, Init as the hght 
and air are common* It ought to be the best school, 
because it is the first school j and in all good works 
the beginning is one half* 

Who does not know the value to a community of a 
plentiful supply of the pure element of water ? And 
infinitely more than this is the instniction of the com- 
mon school ; for it is the fountain at which the mind 
drinks, and is refreshed and strengthened for its career 
of usefulness and glory. 



It has been said that a happy man is contented with 
the present — ^grateful for its bounties, and occupied 
with its duties. He chooses rather to do what lies 
clearly at hand, than to see what lies dimly at a dis- 
tance. But man will ** look before ;isA ^xat? ''^^wi. 
conflux of two eternities— -*a ddy — K!,^xv:s\o\.\iWixv^"Ks\x^ 
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What, then, is the character of the age? We 
answer, it is not heroical, devotional, poetical, or philo- 
sophical, but mechanical. All this turns on mechanism. 
Thought and muscle are relaxed ; the shuttle drops 
from tiie hand into iron fingers, which ply it with all 
the rapidity and precision of intellect. The sailor furls 
his canvass, drops his oar, and bids a mighty servant 
bear him, on vaporous wings, through the ocean. The 
horse, stripped of his harness, and wildly throwing his 
heels in the open field, leaves di fire-hone yoked in his 
stead. 

Mechanism descends into the earth, and digs for 
us ; rides triumphant over the ocean, and whirls the 
oar ; it spins, it weaves ; and man, folding his arms, 
looks to the aid and power of the elements ; and the 
greatness of man consists in his expertncss in wielding 
machinery. 

Man has thus become mechanical in thought and 
feeling. In mechanism he puts his trust — it is to 
machinery that he bows in worship. 

We have not only machines of air, earth and water, 
but educational machines — the Lancasterian and Ham- 
iltonian and " Lessons Made Easy." What are school 
books, with questions printed in full, for the teacher to 
pronounce, but " saving-labor machines" for instruct- 
ers? 

We have, too, our moral machineryr-societies for 
" reform," and for making public opinigii. All is to be 
done by organization and combination. Individual 
effort is despised, and associations are our idols. In 
them we put our faith. 
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By the machinery of associations is public sentiment 
formed and published. Sole acting, independent indi- 
viduality, is not to be found ; but all movements arc at 
the nod of party, sect, or leader. 

We live to construct the machinery of government ; 
we trust to it for security of life and property. We 
live to make laws, rather than make laws to live 
happy. The body politic is worsliipped, but the soul 
politic is unheeded. 

The age is one of " profit and loss." It adores not- 
the beautiful and the true, but " calculates" tlie gain. 
It seeks the visible rather than the invisible. 

That man should put on Heaven's armory, sky-tem- 
pered, it dreams not of. The age would take away 
his " divinity," his higher, nobler part, and, Uke the 
king of old, " would be satisfied if each had a chicken 
in his pot." 

Reader, have we not shown how physical has run 
80 far ahead of mental improvement ? 

Have we not shown the cause of that miserable, 
desolate-looking school house ? 



When we have asked individuals to make some per- 
sonal effort for the improvement of conmion schools, it 
has not unfrequenlly been said : 

"Why do you take up this subject ? Have we not 
a large school fund, and an excellent school system ? 
This business belongs to the government, not to indi- 
viduals." • 

By such remarks, they ha^e ^n^«:^^ T^\s^«>^^^^a^R. ^"^ 
&e boy, who was indenlxMced m ^5cla A^A^^vs^^^^"^ 
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to work nine months in the year, and receive an edu- 
cation the remaining three months. But the boy 
could never be induced to attend the school, and the 
neighbors said to him, *'Why do you not go to 
school as other boys do ?" To which the boy ob- 
served : ** My master has agreed, in the 'denture, to 
give me an education, and he is bound to do it ; and I 
am not going to the school house arter it," 

Now, some of us seem to think lliat the school fund 
and the school law " are bound to give us an educa- 
tion," and we are not to make any personal effort 
for it. 

But a school law is not education — a school fund is 
not education. Individual sacrifice and effort is the 
price of knowledge ; and, relying upon any thing else, 
prevents the school law and the school fund from aid* 
ing us. 

These humble institutions, standing upon almost 
every acre of land, and scattering light in every direc-* 
tion, are the guardians of freedom and the strength of 
our country. From every one of our eighty thousand 
school houses in this republic, there goes forth a 
stream of light that falls upon and cheers every farm 
and woykshop and family hearth in the neighborhood. 
The school house is the former and the nourisher of 
the mind in the district. It is the place where the 
fanner, the mechanic, and the mothers receive their 
educati<pn. The school houses of this state have given 
our prosperity, our enterprise, and our controlling sta-^ 
tion among the states. They have made it the " empire 
state ;^ Sot what are natural facilities. ui;iles3 there ia 
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mind to take advantage of them ? Blow out the light 
of these institutions — let darkness rest upon these 
buildings, and we would soon grope our way to the 
savage state. Shut the door of the school house, and 
agriculture is forgotten, manufactures cease, and com- 
merce stops. Strike from existence these intellectual 
fountains, which are daily pouring light and liberty over 
the land, and all is night — the darkness of midnight and 
barbarism. 

Friends of education ! to neglect these school houses 
is as criminal, and shows the same want of patriotism 
and philanthropy, as to destroy them. Have you 
thought of this ? 

2* 
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As is the teacher, so is the school ; and as is the 
pay, so is the teacher. 

Is not this the working of our inspecting system ? 
The district wishes a cheap teacher, beUeving that 
cheapness is the teacher's best qualification. An igno- 
rant, inexperienced youth, after working hard all siun- 
mer on the farm or in the shop, and without manhood 
enough to meet the out-door storms of winter, offers to 
teach cheap. The district knows, however, that unless 
this easy applicant procures a certificate of qualification 
from the inspectors, the school will not be entitled to 
its share of the school fund. What is to be done 
The district takes the applicant for the school to the 
inspectors, and says to them : " We want this man to 
teach our school, and you must give him a certificate, 
or we can't get our share of the school money," The 
inspectors know that they will lose their ofl[ice if this 
demand is not obeyed, and the certificate is given at 
once. 

The candidate's examination, by the board of inspec- 
tors, is little else than mere form and pretence ; afford- 
ing no obstacle to ignorance or immorality, and no 
measure for the discovery and encouragement of merti. 

This compromise with ignorance and avarice which 
inspectors daily make, has placed teachers in our com- 
mon schools, who would not be intrusted by their 
employers with a favorite horse. The inspectors stand, 
having been placed there by the school law, in the door 
of the school house ; and they can say to incompetency, 
stand back — and to merit and excelleivc^^ cwa^w^'^s^ 
w© will see that you are apiptecvaX^^ ^ficv^ ^^-sr-^ss^^ 
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The inspectors hold the character of the schools in 
their own hands. 



Many fathers there are who so love their money, and 
hate their children, tliat they have teachers of no worth, 
thereby beating down the market,, that they may pur- 
chase a cheap ignorance. 

It was, therefore, a witty and handsome jeer which 
Aristuppus bestowed on a sottish father, who had asked 
the philosopher "what he would ask to teach his child ?" 

Aristuppus answered, "A thousand drachmes^'* — 
whereupon the father cried out, " O Hercules ! how 
much out of the way you ask ! for I can buy a slave at 
that rate." 

"Z)o it theUf'*^ said Aristuppus, ^^ and thou shalty 
instead of one,, purchase two slaves : him that thou 
buy est for one, and thy sonfoi another ^^^ 



'' Parents, look well to your school teachers ; for the 
old proverb says, " that he who lives with a lame man, 
will learn of him to halt." 



We have given teachers poor pay, because they 
have been poor teachers. School districts have re- 
warded on the same principle that the Indian did, who,, 
after the sermon, put a penny into the hat, and when 
asked why he did not put in more, laconically said^ 
" Poor preach, poor pay." The system in the United 
States has been, " poor teacliing and poor paying." 



I 



• 
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Teachers complain of low wages, but tlicy usually 
get as much as they are worth. 'Jhe avarice and indif- 
ference of parents, and the inability of teachers, are 
about equally culpable. It was a remark of Franklin, 
** that if we build pigeon holes, the pigeons will come ;" 
and we will say to teachers, if you prepare yourselves 
for extra wages, extra wages will come. 

We pay men in proportion to the time and money 
they expend in preparing themselves for their calling. 
The great mass of teachers have never spent either time 
or money in preparing to teach, and they cannot expect 
to receive better pay tlian the mere muscular laborer. 
They must not look for an increase of wages until they 
increase their knowledge. 

The teacher's best method of making parents more 
libera], is to mal^e himself entitled to this liberahty. 
We believe that parents generally are disposed to 
reward teaching just in proportion to its excellence. 
At any rate, teachers cannot expect belter pay, while 
they yemain unqualified. Let them qualify themselves, 
and then if parents do not offer an adequate reward, 
the teachers will have a right to complain of inade- 
quate compensation. 

Nearly all our time, money, and talents, are ex- 
pended in sustaining the machine of government ; for 
we have come to think that the particular form and 
administration of the government is* the all-important 
thing to make men wise and happy. 

But all this is only a means to be used in bringing 
about a great end. We should ivol \\N<i \» \aa^<bSae«^^ 
•but make Jaws to live happy , Xia>N% xivk^ \i^ w^^cfc^^-^s?? 
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but they are only subordinate means ; just as the bel- 
lows blower is necessary. The man who plays the 
organ, however, is the one who enraptures and elevates 
the souls of the audience. Government is the bellows 
blower — the teachers are the organists. 



The most of the taxes you pay are raised to support 
criminals and paupers, confined in jails and poor-houses. 
Ignorance is the cause of almost all the crime and pau- 
perism you are yearly supporting. The ignorant man 
does not foresee the consequences of idle, vicious 
habits and actions. He is, by being ignorant, left in^ 
bad company and in places of temptation. He soon 
becomes an outcast, and then an expense to the town. 
If he had received an education, his aim and life would 
have been higher — his power over temptation stronger, 
and his company and his amusements would have been 
more rational, more moral, and far more preventive 
from doing wrong. Education arms a man with 
strength, and puts him under influences that keep him 
from falling. But the man that gix)ws up in ignorance 
and in vicious habits, is not only helpless, but hopeless. 
His existence is one of idleness and crime, and a daily 
expense to the community. The town that desires to 
lessen its taxes, will first see thatatl its inhabitants are 
receiving a good education. 



An education is a young man's best capital ; for a 
well-informed, intelligent mind has the best assurance 
of future competency and happiness. A father's best 
^/? to his ^hiu then, is a good education. 
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If you leave them wealth, you may ensure their ruin ; 
tX the best, you only leave them that which at any mo- 
ment i^ay be lost. 

If you leave them with a cultivated heart, affections 
trained to objects of love and excellence, a mind 
vigorous and enlarged, finding happiness, pure and 
elevated, in the pursuit of knowledge, you effect an in- 
surance on thier after happiness and usefulness. Unless 
you bring up the young mind in this way, you cannot, 
with any justice, claim for it respect or independence. 

Your children must be virtuous, or they cannot keep , 
virtuous society ; nay, they will not desire it. They 
must be intelligent to have intelligent associates, and 
they must have habits of industry and sobriety, to make 
the company of the industrious and sober agreeable. 

It is in your power to bestow this virtue, this intelli- 
gence, and these golden habits. Present them a good 
model in your own life, and give them every opportu- 
nity to cultivate the heart and the understanding. Spare 
no expense on your school, and put into your children's 
hands every work within your means, that will 
strengthen virtue and increase intelligence. 

The second sort of persons entrusted with the train- 
ing up of youth, are schoolmasters. I know not how it 
comes to pass that this honourable employment should 
find so little respect, (as experience shows it does,) from 
too many in the world ; for there is no profession which 
has, or can have, a greater influence upon the public. 
Schoolmasters have a negative upon the peace and 
welfare of the kingdom. They are, indeed, the great 
depositories and trustees of the peace of \\^\v?c^\sv%'^SNa 
growing hopes and fears oi X\ve xv^\l\o\vm'Cjc^^\:t\>sc^ 
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For generally, subjects are and will be suck as tbey 
breed them ; so that I look upon an able and well prin* 
cipled schoolmaster as one of the most meritorious sub- 
jects in any prince's dominions, that can be ; and every 
such school, imder such a master, as a seminary of loy-« 
alty, and a nursery of allegiance • Nay, 1 take school-* 
masters to have a more powerful influence upon the 
spirits of men than preachers themselves ; for as much 
as they have to deal with the younger and tenderer 
minds, and consequently have the advantage of making 
the first and deepest impressions upon them ; it being 
seldom found that the preacher mends what the school 
has marred, any more than a fault in the first concoction 
is ever corrected by the second. 

But now, if their power is so great, and their influ- 
ence so strong, surely it becomes them to use it to the 
utmost, for the benefit of their country* — South's Ser, 



In every age, even among the heathen^ the necessity 
has been felt of having tutors and schoplmasters, in 
order to make any thing respectable of a nation* Since 
the great defect and complaint is, that we have them 
not, surely we are not to sit and wait until they grow 
up of themselves. We can neither chop them out of 
Wood, nor hew them out of stone ; and God will work 
tio miracles to furnish that which we have means to 
provide* We must therefore apply our care and money 
to train up and make them. For whose fault is it, but 
iAat of the govornmenl, who allow our young people to 
ifrow up like trees in the woods, and >>esi\ovj ivo ^psaMA 
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on their education ? It is an inhuman wickedness for 
men to say, '^ Let things go as they teay under our gov* 
ernment— we care not what happens to our posterity." 
Such rulers should govern, not human beings, but 
dogs and swine, for they seek only their own gain 
and ease. — Luther, 



Let every good citizen remember that a demagogue 
chooses to have the people half educated; — educated 
enough to read what he says, but not enough to know 
whether it be true or not. 

If our schools barely teach the children to read, leav- 
ing their minds unfurnished with facts, and unable to 
think, they do but invite and make successful the efforts 
of the demagogue. 

Millions of money is yearly spent in teaching the 
children to read, and how to call words by name. But 
if our schools are not improved, so as to give the chil- 
dren something more than this mere verbal attainment, 
is not all this money and time almost lost ? How much 
is now done that cliildrcn may learn to read ! yet how 
few, from this, read to learn I And before they ever 
will read to learn, they must do something more in 
school than merely learn to read. 

Children in school should receive a love of knowledge 
— ^they should learn to compare, to discriminate, to 
reason. They should daily make an active recital in 
benevolence, kindness, love, and gf^o^i >n*Ss.\ 'sx^'^^iNs. 
rainds should be stored with 'WTvoV^^ftt^^i cS.'^^'''' ^^^^^^^ 
of manhood.'' The individu^, VaX.^m'aS.m'^^, '^onSs.^ 
developed, invigorated — capa\Ae otl ot.-^ ^c.c^^^*^ 
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after life, of seeing and seizing truth, and of discerning 
error. Then we shall not have demagogues. Our 
schools, defective and deficient as they now are, give 
impostors ample room and ^^ golden opportunities.^^ 



Crates, the ancient philosopher, was wont to say- 
that if he could get up to the highest place in the city 
he would make this proclamation : " What mean you, 
fellow citizens, to be so anxious after wealth, but so in* 
different to your children's education ? It is like being 
solicitous about the shoe, but neglecting entirely the 
foot that is to wear it." 



Said the distinguished philosopher and statesman, 
De Witt Clinton : " The situation of a teacher^ in its 
influence on the character and destinies of the rising, 
and all future generations, has neither been fully imder- 
stood or duly estimated." 

We have, in the United States, not less than 95,000 
common school teachers, who are daily educating 
4,000,000 of children — each one of whom is to be a 
citizen king. 

Who has measured the influence of these teachers ? 
Whatever their learning and character may be, they 
will impress their likeness upon the children. He is 
the model, the criterion of the yoimg minds, who imi- 
tate the teacher's gait, looks, speech, and manners. 
While impressions are readily made, they sympathise 
with his feelings, and adopt his opinions. The com- 
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man school teacher gives this nation its character and 
education. 

Much is said of the influence of the press, of the 
clergy, and of party spirit ; but the influence of teachers 
is strongly and more lasting than alL 

The character of the man, to a great degree, is 
formed during the days of childhood and youth, and 
these days are passed with the common school teacher. 
Whatever he may be^ he stamps himself upon his 
pupils — ^he is their criterion — their model. Him they 
imitate, and to him they look up for decisions. This 
the children do when they are easily moulded into any 
shape — 'when impressions are readily made and firmly 
fixed, and while they are receiving the principles which 
will govern their after life. Children copy after the 
teacher— they imitate his gait — ^his looks — ^his speech — 
his manners— and they sympathise with his feelings and 
adopt his opinions. The conunon school teachers, in 
a great measure, give this nation its education and 
character. 

But who is watching this influence ? Who mea- 
siures it ? Who is striving to make it higher and holier ? 

It is controlling more mind than the press and the 
pulpit — shaping the destinies of this republic every 
moment ; and yet, what is either learning, or religion, 
or legislation, doing to enlighten or purify it ? 

Said Mr. De Fellenberg, while pointing to three 
hundred young men under his instruction : " These 
teachers are the great engine to regenerate Switzer- 
land." 

As teacher's have the grovring minds and hopes of 
the nation in their hands, the^ w^ \!wb 4K<^iN^Rs^\K^ -^s^S 



i 
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trustees of its prosperity and happiness. The school 
master either mends what nothing can mar, or mats 
what nothing can mend* 

There is a kind of ink, which, when put on paper, is, 
at first, scarcely discernible ; but in a short time it grows 
darker, and finally becomes so black and permanent, 
that you may bum the paper on coals of fire, and the 
writing will be seen in the cinders. Such is the influ- 
ence of the teacher. It may be imperceptibly at fir»t; 
byt it lasts beyond the grave. 

What skilful and holy men should they be whose 
fearful office is to watch and lune the pulses and vibra- 
tions of the soul ! What a master should he be who is 
to sweep the harp, the tones of which are to remain in 
the strings for ever f 

Teachers should be educated — their profession 
should be as distinct and learned as the profession of 
law, or physic, or divinity, and as liberally paid and 
honored. He who educates men, and gives them 
character, fills a profession the most difficult and the 
most responsible. 

Stouber, the predecessor of Oberiin, tlic pastor of 
Waldback, on liis arrival in the parish, desired to be 
shown the principal school house ; he was conducted 
into a miserable cottage, where a number of cliildren 
were crowded together without any occupation. He 
enquired for the master. " There he is," said one, as 
soon as silence could be obtained, pointing to a withered 
old man, who lay on a little bed in one comer. " Are 
you the schoolmaster, my good friend ?" asked Stouber. 
" Yes, sir," " And what do you teach the children ?" 
•< Nothing, sir," " Nothing ?— how is thatT "B&. 

4 
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cause," replied the old man, " I know nothing myself." 
" Why, then, were you appointed tlie schoolmaster ?'* 
" Why^ sir, I had been taking care of the Waldbach 
pigs for a great number of years, and wlicn I got too 
old and infirm for that emplayment, they sent me here 
to take care of the diildren." Now there has been but 
little more wisdom shown, even in this favored land, 
comparatively speaking, tlian in the Ban de la Roche. 
Cheap teachers have been in demand, small compensa- 
tion has been given, and, consequently, in but few places 
have men been found thoroughly fitted for the work, 
who were willing to devote their lives to tlic business 
of instruction. Many teachers engage in it only as a 
stepping-stone to a profession ; others take up school- 
keeping after being removed from other vocations. But, 
for various reasons, we ought to have a class educated 
for this purpose — men who have both a taste and a 
tact for it — ^men who are qualified by nature and 
acquirements to deal with young minds. " There is 
no office higher than that of a teacher of youth," says 
a writer we have already quoted, and whose language 
is hardly exaggerated ; " there is no office higher than 
that of a teacher of youth, for there is nothing on earth 
so precious as the mind, soul, and character of the 
child. No office should be regarded with greater re- 
spect. The first minds in the community should be 
encouraged to assume it. Parents should do all but 
impoverish themselves, to- induce such to become the 
guardians and guides of their children. To this good 
all their show and luxury should be sacrificed. No 
language can express the cruelty or folly of that i 
economy, which, to leave a fbrturie to^c,\NM^^\Ks^^«^^ 
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dialogues. One of them came forward, dressed in tlie 
clothes of a poor old man, and dolefully recited the 
well-known verses, " Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man," &c. ; and that the entire examination was of 
the same character. Months had been spent in learning 
and rehearsing these inappropriate dialogues. The 
school was not examined on one useful branch of 
knowledge. To crown all, the children finished the 
exhibition by spelling a word of three hundred sylla- 
bles. This was considered a very great feat. 



M. Victor Cousin, in his report upon the Prussian 
system, remarks that ** the best plans of instruction 
cannot be executed, except by the instrumentality of 
good teachers ; and the state has done nothing for 
popular education, if it does not watch that those who 
devote themselves to teaching be well prepared ; then 
suitably placed, encouraged and guided in the duty of 
continued self improvement ; and lastly, promoted and 
rewarded in proportion to their advancement, or pun- 
ished according to their faults " 
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From the ninety-five tliousand teachers now in the 
school-houses, giving character to the nation, how many 
have made any preparation for their duties. Do they 
not teach as a temporary employment — assumed to fill 
up an idle month or two in winter, or to obtain a Utile 
fund, that may aid in a higher course of studies ? 

They teach because their health will not sustain the 
exposures of out-door weather; they teach because 
they are cousins to the trustees, or because they arc 
too lazy to engage in any tiling else, or because they 
have, from the want of industry and honesty, failed in 
every other tried effort. 

They usually dislike their business, feeling it to be 
disgraceful, and hasten to seize any calling which, in 
their view, is more respectable and more lucrative. 
One reason for the degradation of this calling may be 
«een in the next article. 



I will relate the remarks I once heard the inhabitants 
of a district make, at the time I was striking a bargain 
to teach their school. I went to one of the trustees and 
said to him, " I wish to offer myself as a teacher in 
your district." He remarked that he did not know that 
the people wished a school then, for they had already 
employed a man three months that year, and could now 
draw their share of the public money. I replied that 
the district was large, and might support a good schooU 
Here he interrupted me with a jewing look, said, 
" What is your price V* I narned the sum of nine dol- 
lars per month, at which he opened his eyes utjqtx ixva^ 
and ^ave me a look which aa\d, ^^ Xovx V^i:^ x^'^r^ssssj^ 
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him teach." I promised all this, and also to drive up 
the cows at night, and help take care of the younger 
children in the morning, while the mothers were getting 
breakfast. I thought this last offer would please them 
much, and make me very popular, but I found that 
they considered this as one of my duties, it had been 
so long practised with them. 



Master — " Fuss class'n jografee !" Scholars^-^ 
" Yeth'm." Master — " Tumas, what's the biggest 
river in Amoriky ?" " The Tomfetg-bee, zur — Ike 
keeps a pinchin' on me ?" " He pincht't me first, zur, 
and I pincht't him back agin." "Go and take yer 
seats — fuss class in parsin' !" " Yeth'm." "Moses, 
parse 'Arkansas' — sixth line from the top." " A-r-k- 
ark, a-n-s ans, arkans, a-s ass, Arkansas^ " Pro- 
nounce it Arkansaw — ^but, Moses, you aint spellin' yer 
parsin,' child !" " O, yeth'er ! Harkhandsaw is a 
noun, objective case, indicative mood, comparative de- 
gree, third person, and nomitive case to scizzars." 
" You havn't said what gender, Moises." " Feminine 
gender." "Why?" " Cortzitz-^ — " "Next." "Don 
no." " Next." " Cortzitz a shemale," " Next." 
" Forgotten, zur." " Come, David, yoti know." 
" Yeth'm." " Well, why is Arkansas of the feminine 
gender, David ?" " Cortzitz — ^why, cortzitz got Miss 
Souiy on the norf — Louisa Anna on the souf — Mrs. 
Sippy on the east — and ever so many more she females 
on the west." "Very well, David — ^you may go to the 
head— ^you're a rising genius, and 'ill make a man be- 
fore you're mother." " Yeth'm." — Clarmont Eagle. 
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When we reckon up how many talented children we 
find in country towns and schools, and twenty years 
after, see how few of them become heads of colleges, 
general officers, and the like, we shall be astonished. 
There is none of God's demesnes so slightly cultivated 
as that of genius. Heaven sows every year the seeds 
of a rich harvest, but we care not to water or transplant 
them> A country boy of talent, left to himself, reminds 
one of a pound of iron, which, in its rough state, is 
worth one sous ; but when made up into watch-springs, 
fetches sixteen millions of sous. How many springs 
might be make out of these neglected geniuses ! 



And, sir, what trusts are these ! What trusts are 
these we commit to hands incompetent ! The school- 
masters and schoolmistresses of our nation, as I have 
before remarked^ are more important to its welfare than 
its magistrates and legislators. It is more important 
to us u)hat the former are, than what the latter are. 
Legislators may make improper laws^ but they do not 
ediLcate the nation* They may embarrass the currency, 
or the enterprise and industry of the nation ; but what 
are all our banks, our manufactories, or our commerce, 
compared with our nation's character ? We may aflFord 
to suffer in our pecuniary concerns — ^but we cannot 
afford to be ignorant ^jiA vicious. We may endure to' 
be poor — ^but we cannot endure to see our children 
illiterate^ and our country ruined ! 
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It is the custom, in the country, to use but one room 
of the house to eatj wark^ and sit in — and this room, in 
winter particularly, is the kitchen. The luckless 
wight, called the teacher, having agreed to ^^ board 
round,^^ is jostled, evening and morning, with the 
family into this cookings crowded, noisy receptacle. 

But one little candle, and a small stand, make up the 
conveniences for teacher and children while getting 
thsir lessons. The father may be shelling com in one 
co;mer, or noisily engaged in making some agricultural 
instrument. The oldest girl is spinning. The mother 
is dressing the children with the whip, or imdressing 
them for the bed. And in the morning, the equal rights 
principle having been generally received, the {ogs, 
hens, geese, and house ram, take eager possession of 
the kitchen to partake of its warmth and crumbs. The 
teacher, crouched into one comer, is part and parcel of 
all this mixture and uproar. It is with a meaning and 
emphasis, we divine, that he says — " Ofor a lodge in 
some vast %vildemess r 



The Prussian school system is considered the best one 
in Europe. Its four peculiar, prominent features are : 

1st. Parents are compelled by law to send their chil- 
dren to school. Penalties for not obeying this law are, 
fines and impiisonment. In Prussia the greatest crime 
a parent can commit against his government is, to neg- 
lect the education of his children. 

2d. Prussia educates her common school teachers. 
To qualify these young men she has established forty- 
two colleges, or normal 8cliool&. ^<^ QTva\^^^^^\M&^R^ 
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to teach without a diploma from, one of these normal 
schools, or knowledge equal to that received there. 

3d. Teaching in Prussia is made a distinct profes- 
sion. As distinct and separate as law cxr physic. Men 
do not assume teaching as a temporary thing, but as a 
profession for life. 

'-. 4th. Whatever relates to the education of the people 
receives the utmost attention, and. the liighest honor. 
The teacher is estimated equally with the lawyer, and 
Ae minister of public instruction is chosen for his 
great talents and superior attainments. In Prussia, 
they do not require the man who has care of that mor 
mentous subject — the people's education' — ^to give 
his time to the oflScial duties of secretary of state. 
■ These are the four prominent characteristics of the 
Prussian school system — a system so celebrated among 
all enlightened nations. The three last features we 
ought to introduce at once. 



Education meeting at Hanover, Mass. Addresses by 
the Hon. J. Q. Adams, and the Hon. Daniel Webster. 
Hon. John Q. Adams addressed the audience. He 
stood on the raised platform, and the crowded house 
was in breathless silence. He said, the original settlers 
of New England were the first people on the face of 
the globe who imdertook to say that all childien should 
be educated. On this our democracy has been founded. 
Our town schools, town meetings here, have been our 
strong-hold in this point ; and our eiforts now are to 
• second those of our pious ancestors. Some kingdoms 
;of Europe have been justly praised for their patronage 
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of elementary instruction, but ikey were only following 
our early example. Our old system has made us an 
enlightened people, and I feared that the Normal school 
system was to subvert the old system, take the power 
from the towns and put it into the state, and overturn 
the old democratic principle of sustaining the schools 
by a tax on property ; but, I am happy to find that this 
is not its aim or wish ; but, on the contrary, it is 
accordant to all the old maxims, and would elevate the 
town schools to the new wants of a growing conunu- 
nity. He said, he thought of other objections ; but 
they were so faint as to have faded out of his mind. 
We see monarchs expending vast sums, establishing 
Normal schools through their realms, and sparing no 
pains to convey knowledge and efficiency to all the 
children of their poorest subjects. Shall we be outdone 
by kings ? Shall monarchies steal a march on repub- 
lics in the patronage of that education on which a 
republic is based ? On this great and glorious cause 
let us expend freely ; yes, more freely than on any 
other. There was one usage, he abided, in the ancient 
republic of Sparta, which now occurred to him, and 
which filled his mind with this pleasing idea, viz., that 
these endeavors of ours for the fit education of all our 
children, would be the means of raising up a genert^ 
tion around us, which would be superior to ourselves. 
The usage alluded to was this : the inhabitants of the 
city on a certain day collected together, and marched 
in procession ; dividing themselves into three compa- 
nies — ^thc old, the middle-aged, and the young. When I 
assembled for the sports and exercises, a dramatiti 
scene was introduced, and the three ^artiea had^a&Vi 

4* 
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speaker ; and Plutarch gives the form of phraseology 
used in the several addresses on the occasion. The 
old men speak first — and addressing those beneath 
them in age, say — 

" We hayc been in days of old, 
Wise, generous, brayo tnd bold.** 

Then come the middle-aged, and casting a trium-"^ 
.phant look at their seniors, say to them*^' 



*'That which in days of yore ye were,' 
We, at the present moment, are.' 



»> 



Last, march forth the children, and looking bravely 
upon both companies which have spoken, they shout 
forth thus— 

*• Hereafter, at our country's call. 
We promise to surpass you all." 

Mr. Adams took his seat amid the continued acclama^ 
tions of the assembly. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster next came forward ; and> 
though laboring under his annual cold, addressed the 
assembly for half an hour in his usual style of elo-^ 
•quence. He felt the resolution before the meeting to 
be of vital importance to the welfare of the community 
— ^nd said, he supposed the meeting was to devise 
modes for raising the necessary funds, and he waa 
anxious to concur with others in aid of the project. 
The ultimate aim was to elevate and improve the pri- 
paary schools, and to secure competent instruction to 
^very child wjiich should be bom. No object is greater 
l2ism\ this i and the means, the forms, and agents, are 
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^ach and all important. He expressed his obligation 
to town schools, and paid a tribute to their worth, con- 
sidering them the foundation of our social and political 
system. He said he would gladly bear his part of the 
expense. The town schools need improvement; for 
if they are no better now than when he attended them, 
they are iuaufficient to the wants of the present day. 
They have till lately been overlooked by men who 
should have considered them. He rejoiced at the 
noble efforts here made of late, and hoped they might 
be crowned with entire success. One cause of this 
neglect complained of is, that the general wealth of the 
people has been considered incompetent. Our schools, 
therefore, have not looked beneath the superfices« The 
reading is often mere parrot reading. Every parent 
sees this. Every thing is by rote ; words without 
ideas. Another cause is the great multiplicity of books. 
Parents have thought there must be learning where 
there were so many books. This is an evil instead of 
a good. It has become the fashion to teach every 
tiling through the press. Conversation, so valued in 
ancient Greece, is overlooked and neglected ; whereas 
it is the richest source of culture. We teach too much 
by manuals ; too httle by direct discourse with the 
pupil's mind ; we have too much of words, too little of 
things. Take any of the common departments, how 
little do we really know of the practical detail, say 
geology. It is taught by books. It should be taught 
by excursions in the fields. So of other things. We 
begin with the abstracts, and know little of the detail 
of facts ; we deal in generals, and go not to particu^ 
|«rs i we hegin with the representative v. leaving wkt,^bj^ 
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constituents. Teachers should teach things. It is a 
reproach that the pubUc schools are not superior to 
private. If, said he, I had as many sons as old Priam, 
I would send them all to the public schools. The pri- 
Tate schools have injured, in this respect, the public ; 
they have impoverished them. They who should be 
in them are withdrawn; and like so many uniform 
companies taken out of the general militia, those left 
behind are none the better. The plan of a Normal 
school in Plymouth County is designed to elevate our 
common schools, and thus to carry out the noble ideas 
of our pilgrim fathers. There is growing need that 
this be done. But there is a larger view yet. Every 
man and every woman, every brother and every sister, 
is a teacher. Parents are eminently teachers. Every 
man has an interest in the community, and helps his 
share to shape it. Now, if Normal schools are to teach 
teachers, they enlist this interest on the right side ; 
they make parents, and all who any way influence 
childhood, competent to their high office. The good 
which these seminaries are thus to spread through the 
community is incalculable. They will turn all the 
noblest enthusiasm of the land into the holy channel of 
knowledge and virtue. Now, if our Pljrmouth school 
succeeds, they will go up in every part of the state, and 
who can then compute the exalted character which 
they may finally create among us? In families there 
will be better teaching, and the effect will be felt 
throughout society. This effort thus far has done 
good. It has raised in many minds a clear conviction 
of the importance of competent teachers ; and a clear 
benefit to follow this will be, to raise the estimation m 
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which teachers should be held. He hoped that this 
course of policy would raise even beyond what we 
expected, the standard of elementary instruction. He 
considered the cost very slight. It cannot conie into 
any expanded mind as an objection. If it be an expe- 
riment, it is a noble one, and should be tried. He here 
went through with the items of expense, the loaning of 
the sum, the trustees, &c.^ and saw no defect in the 
scheme. He closed, with expressing his good wishes 
for the speedy and permanent elevation of our town 
schools to the point demanded by tlie advanced concU- 
tion of society. 



The following, in relation to the New-England 
schools, should be read aloud in the hearing of every 
miserable demagogue in this great commonwealth, in 
his every attempt to keep in ignorance the children of 
the state. Here is a picture of democracy worth having 
— a democracy that raises the child of the wood-sawyer 
above the son of the president of the republic. We 
feel proud in being a native of such a state, and nothing 
would give us a greater pride than to see the state of 
our adoption, the state where our children are to be 
reared, likewise a land of free schools — schools where 
the rich and the poor will be educated together. 

Aristocrats and worthless men dread an enlightened 
common people. They know that aristocracy will 
vanish before the general diffusion of knowledge, 
"like dew before the rising sun." They know that 
falsehood and vice cannot fatten upon the spoils oi 
office, in an enlightened community. Ignorant, vain, 
"and puffed-up boobies willnolivavfet ^ysH^Ts^ss^^^sjsswsw " 
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bers of congress, and members of the state le^slature. 
The poor, sensible, and virtuous man, will be preferred 
to the silly, dishonest demagogue, or the bloated empi- 
jic, or to purse-proud insolence. Those who are op- 
posed to a system of common schools, are enemies to 
civil Uberty. When this country was iinder Great 
Britain, the royal governor of Virginia declared, that 
^^ free schools were a nuisance. That from them 
sprang all the rebellions or heresies in politics and re-- 
ligion;^^ and he was right. The common school 
house must stand in every neighborhood, as the light- 
house of freedom and the bulwark of liberty. 

A correspondent of a southern paper speaks in. the 
following terms of the public school system of New- 
England — of which above all her other admirable insti- 
tutions, her people have just cause to be proud : 

The school houses of New England have been 
called the fortresses of New England. You see them 
in the country every two miles or less, on almost every 
important road — and every body knows, or ought to 
know, that New England is cut up with roads — half 
roads — I was going to say. These free schools, where 
the poor are educated at the expense of the rich, I 
verily believe, give that peculiarity of which I have 
spoken, to the Yankee nation. They arouse and stimu- 
late whatever of intellect there is in a man. They 
foster enterprise and emulation. They educate to a 
certain extent all the people. Hence New England 
men have the benefit that education always gives — the 
ardent thirst for knowledge and for intellectual and 
moral achievement. They i^im high and reach high. 
Work they must or atarve, for the soil is not the bounti* 
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ful giver of the fruits of a soil under a southern sun, — 
the climate is cold, — ^the summers are short, — and then 
comes growling November, and fiercely raging winter, 
with its ice and its storms, so that one man then eats up 
from October to May, what may be gathered the rest 
of the time. Thus necessity demands the exercise ci 
every faculty, and our free schools teach all how to use 
them to the best advantage* 

In the large towns and cities, every thing is done that 
can be done to stimulate and arouse the boy. /Jlie 
most perfect equality exists in all the schools. The 
poorest boy in the school feels as high and proud as the 
son of the richest. " You do not mean," says Gover- 
nor Barbour of Virginia, after visiting the superb free 
schools of Boston, which he admired very much, " that 
these schools are free ?" " Indeed I do," said the 
school committee man. " You remember the boy that 
got the medal in the class we have just examined, and 
the boy that lost it ? The first is the son of that wood 
sawyer there, (pointing to a man that was sawing wood 
in the street,) and the second is the son of John Quincy 
Adams, the president of the United Stales." The 
Virginian stared in astonishment at a spectacle like 
this, and no longer than the other day I was at the 
school dinner in Boston — a dinner given to the boys 
who have won the medals for superior scholarship — 
and a long table, extending the whole of Fanueil Hall, 
was filled up with as bright and spirited boys as can be 
found on the face of the earth — two-thirds of whom, I 
was told, were from the poorer or middle classes of the 
city. The mayor addressed them, and toasted them 
as **the jewels of Boston." OlA f^sss^^^^^^-^^ 
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with thjondars of applause. The lieutenant goTer- 
nor of the commonwealth boasted that he was educated 
in the aaose schools. The tables were filled with dis- 
tif]|guislKKl loien, educated in the same manner, among 
whom was Danisl Wj^bstsk, the boy of a free s<ilK)ol9 
Bjad a school miaster himself. The stimulus these boys 
then received, they will never foiget until th^ day of 
their death. It is an era in thek lives^t is an impulse 
which will move them in every tfaing-*-4t is a pledge 
that they will never be false to themselves nor their 
country. 



tm* 
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Tlie small children sitting on a hard plank behind 
desks so high that they have to make a temporary 
elongation of body to raise the chin above the top ; the 
feet at the same time swinging ten or fifteen inches 
from the floor, and the body without a back piece. In 
this torturing, suspended psition, the little ones are 
compelled to sit for six hours a day. 



A red hot stove, searing and blistering all who are 
compelled to sit next to it, and cold air spouts pouring 
in upon those compelled to sit near the windows around 
the outside, is what any one will see by visiting school 
rooms this coming winter. One part of the room hoi 
enough to fuse the flesh and bones, and another part 
cold enough to congeal them. You have only to step 
five paces to go through the five zones. 

The air from the room is not permitted to escape, 
but retained to be breathed over and over again, till it is 
loaded with disease. , The young, delicate lungs are 
steeped in this poisonous atmosphere six hours a day 
for years. The countenance becomes palid and cada- 
verous, the eye sleepy and vacant, and the mind and 
body torpid. 

Frequently after travelling in the fresh air, and have 
gone to the school door and opened it, I have been com- 
pelled by the foul. air to step back, and it was only by 
a determined resolution that I could enter. At such 
times I have said, "O that the Creator should pour 
out the pure air in sky-fulls, forty-five miles hi^^ ^jmL 
all around this globe, aadx\iaX\5aet^ ^ojsiA^i^ ^^s^ '^^^ 

5 
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a Stinted bit for the school room." It was enougli fa 
make a miser weep. 

In Italy there is a grotto, near the bottom of which i» 
found a layer of poisonous air. The guides, to show 
travellers this fact, take dogs and thrust their noses 
into it. Thp air is taken in by the animal, which soon 
goes into cbnvulsions^ and if held there long, dies.^ 
We should not be too ready to cry out against this 
cruelty, for we are making this experiment every day^ 
only we use children instead of dogs^ 



Let us enter a common school. The first thing that 
Btrikes the attention is a hustling, rustling hum, occa-^ 
sioned by whispering, talking, and loud studying. The* 
second thing perceived is confusion. Here are three 
striding towards the master for some privilege or in-^ 
formation ; the master at the same time is jiunpin^ 
toward some other three " bent on mischief.'* There 
by the stove stand seven or eight " young rebellions,'^ 
talking and looking deep mutiny. Two others, one oa 
each side of the room, are alternately vociferating — 
** Please, sir, let me go out." Another (not dry) is 
running to the water-pail for a drink ; another is jam 
ming wood into the stove, well pleased with the slam*> 
ming of stove door and fire shovel. At each window 
are a half dozen heads taking a survey of the travellers 
as they pass up and down the road, occasionally twist- 
mg' the face at a passer by for their own amusement. 
Another cries^ " Master, it's too hot ;" another, " Mas- 
er jYs too cold/* Then is heard, ^'MasX-et, Iitcl \% 
Hmu^g meJ* Saya Jim, **PeUx/\a iSl xSaa Nrtsakfe 
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pinchen." Say others, ** Master, I can't get this sum 
right;" " Master, I want to go home ;" " Master, will 
we spell to-day ?" "Master, will we read twice to-day ?** 
** Master, when can we choose sides to spell ?" " Mas- 
ter, Tom tripped me up last night going home ;" "Mas- 
ter, Jake is making faces at mc ;" " Master, Kate keeps 
joggling the bench so I can't write ;" " Master, please 
mend my pen 4" "Master, what word is that ?" " Mas- 
ter, how much shall we take for the next lesson V* 
" Master, father said I must come home an hour 'fore 
school is out." 

Now, reader, take notice : Here^ yes even here^ in 
this very place, the children are expected to learn to 
think I 



It is certain that in some cases, and with some 
iiatures, austerity must be used ; there being too fre- 
quently such a mixture in the composition of youth, 
that while the man is to be instructed, there is some- 
thing of the brute also to be chastised. But how to do 
this discreetly, and to the benefit of him who is so un- 
happy as to need it, requires, in my poor opinion, a 
greater skill, judgment and experience, than the world 
generally imagines, and than I am sure most masters 
of schools can truly pretend to be masters of. I mean 
those executioners rather than instructers of youth — 
persons fitter to lay about them in a coach or cart, or 
to discipline boys before a Spartan altar, or rather 
upon it, than to have any thing to do in a christian 
school. I would give those pedagogical Jelvx3&^ tjas:^^'*!, 
furious school drivers, t\ie a^Hie ^A:?5\c.^ n^\sss5^ "^ 
poet says Phebus gave Vvis soil "^Yvfe^xoxv, V^j^^x -^^ 
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another driver as themselves) that he should parcere 
stimulis (the stimulis in driving being of the same use 
formerly that the lash is now.) Stripes and blows are 
the last and basest remedy, and scarce ever to be used 
but upon such as carry their brains in their backs, and 
have souls so dull and stupid as to serve for little else 
but to keep their bodies from putrefaction. — South'* 
Sermons. 



Uneducated mind is* educated vice. 



In the German " Pedagogic Magazine," for 1833 
we are told that '' there died lately in Swabia a school- 
master, who, for fifty-one years, had superintended an 
institution with old-fashioned severity. From an average 
inferred from recorded observations, one of the ushers 
calculated, that in the course of his exertions, he had 
given 911,500 canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 
custodcs, 136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes 
on the car, and 62,700 tasks to get by heart. It was 
further calculated, that he had made 700 boys stand on 
peas, 600 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 6,000 wear 
the fool's cap, and 1,708 hold the rod"— amounting in 
all to 1,421,208 punishments, which, allowing five days 
for every week, would average above a hundred punish- 
ments every day. There is something extremely re- 
volting in the idea of such a series of punishments being 
connected with learning ; and we may justly infer, 
that, however much classical learning may have been 
advanced, very little useful knowledge oi ix\ot^\ ^^twiv* 



ft 
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pie was communicated in that seminary. For a system 
of moral and intellectual instruction, calculated to 
allure the minds of the young, is altogether incompati-^ 
ble with such Gothic rudeness and severity. 

Corporal punishments have generally a hardening 
eflfect on the minds both of young and old. A black- 
smith brought up his son, to whom he was very severe^ 
to his own trade- The urchin was, nevertheless, an 
audacious dog. One day the old Vulcan was attempt- 
ing to harden a cold chisel which he had made of 
foreign steel, but could not succeed. " Horsewhip it, 
father," exclaimed the youth; " if that will not harden 
it, nothing will." 

A German schoolmaster, full of years, and famed fodv 
iiis success in teaching, was once asked by a visiter to 
his school, " Where is your code of laws ?" The gj^ 
perienced teacher replied, " / am the codeP Such 
should always be the nature of the code of laws made 
for the school room. 

I have not unifrequently seen in schdol rooms a list 
of laws long enough for a reading chapter, enlarged and 
ramified to comprehend every minutia of known or im- 
aginary duty, posted up conspicuously and in terrprem^ 
against the walU If the pupil is supposed to have done 
wrong, this oracle of right and wrong, looking out from 
the wall, is consulted. If its letter) by any possible con- 
struction, interpreted by the master's accidental feel- 
ings, appears to be violated, the penal^ is without 
Judge or reason inflicted. 

The scholars, governed m tkaa "^«3^ ib»^^tv\^^sss!w\» 
mguare their conduct by the te«dc;\»f^ xvj^a ^^ ^oass^> 

5* 
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written out over their heads, without consulting their 
own moral sense of right and wrong. The moral did- 
cipline of the school is, this way, one of fear and calcu- -^ 
lation ; each pupil balancing in his mind how far it 
will do to go, and escape punishment, instead of enqui- 
ring how far it will do to follow his own inchnation, 
and not do what is wrong. . 

It was said once, that " all government is defective 
that does not make men govern themselves." And it 
is true ; for any government is pernicious in its influ- 
ence, that does not leave men to reflect and decide upon 
their own conduct. 

The teacher, instead of writing out a list of laws, and 
punishing to the letter any violation, let the aggravating 
or palliating circumstances be what they may, should 
labor to make his pupils discern between good and evil, 
and right and wrong. He should transfer the govem- 
ntient to the pupils as much as possible, leaving the 
moral faculty and the judgnient, to accuse or excuse. 



It is, unquestionably, a singular circumstance that, 
of all problems, the problem of education is that to 
whichy by far, the. smallest share of persevering and 
rigorous analysis has yet been appUed* 



No journal is kept of the phenomena of infancy or 
childhood — ^no parent has yet registered, day after day, 
with the attention of an astronomer, who prepares his 
Ephemerides^ the naarvellous developments of his 
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The neglect of moral education converts physical 
and intellectual into positive evils. The pestilence of 
a high taught, but corrupt mind, ** blowing where it 
listeth," scathes and blights the souls of men. It is 
felt for miles and years almost interminable. By the 
press, (the steam of the intellectual world,) it touches 
distant ages and other hemispheres. It corrupts the 
i»pecies in mass. 






• • 
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^i Would a farmer take a beautiful horse to be shod to 
a cheap blacksmith, that a penny or two may be saved ? 
He will not, for he says, " the nail may be driven into 
the foot as to make it lame, and I shall lose my horse. 
No, I had rather pay a few cents more, than nm the 
risk of losing my noble Charlie." 

Two teachers apply for the school in his district. 
The one is ignorant, but offers to teach for ten dollars 
per month; the other is experienced, but asks thirty 
dollars per month. The parents meet, and the ten 
dollar man is employed. That the young mind is a 
more delicate thing to handle than a horse's foot is not 
perceived ; and that the child is much more easily 
ruined by want of skill, is never dreamed of. 

A farmer sits in his door, and sees a str^n^er coming 
in through the gate. The traveller approaches and 
asks the farmer if he does not want to " liirs a hand?" 
The farmer answers, " Yes, if I can find one to suit 
me." And then he puts the following questions to the 
stranger — " Can you drive team ? Can you mow ? 
Can you chop ? Can you cradle ?" &c., &c. He is 
catechised most thoroughly. 

Immediately after, another stranger asks him if "his 
school does not want to hire a teacher ?" The only 
question which the fanner asks, is — " How much do 
you ask a month, sir ?" We ask the reader to remark 
the diflFerence in the examination of the two applicants. 

Again, the parent will either work with the hired 
man, or get his son to do so, to prevent the laborer from 
slighting his work, or froga wasting a moment's time % 
or he will get his neighboT to pee^ on^x ^'b ^'^^^^ ^^^-^v.- 
Mmally to see that the hired majx ^lo^^ xvaX ^^ ^^^^«^ ' 
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t 

the plough too often. But the same watchful parent 
will put a man over his children in the school house, 
and never go near him for years ! For the above facts 
I have never been able to account. 

Secondly, parents will labor hard and live sparingly 
all their lives, to give their children a "start" in 
the world, as it is called. But setting a young man 
afloat with money left him, is like tying bladders under 
the arms of one who cannot swim. Ten chances to 
one that he will lose his bladders and go to the bottom* 
Teach him to swim, and he will never need the blad- 
ders. Give a child a sound education, and you have 
done enough for him. You have then given him a 
'' start" that will ensure happiness and victory in the 
race. 

" A good education is a young man's best capital,** 
was truly and beautifully said by Miss Sedgwick. And 
farmers, listen to Governor Everett, for he has spck^ 
the following : 

" Husbandmen, sow the seed of instruction in your 
sons' and daughters' minds. It will grow up and bear 
fniit, though the driving storms scatter the blossoms of 
spring. Plant the germ of truth in the infant under- 
standings of your childi-en — save — stint — spare — scrape 
do any thing but steal — in order to nourish that growth ; 
and it is little to say that it will flourish when your 
grave stones, crumbled into dust, shall mingle with the 
dust they covered ; — ^it will flourish when that over- 
arching heaven shall pass away Uke a scroll, and the 
eternal sun which Ughtens it shall set in blood." 
If a blacksmith should put up the sign, " Watches 
mended cheap, " would you take y o\xi go\^\^N^x Xo\fissv\ 
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If you should, the quack, having heard that the silver- 
fimith rubbed, and pinched, and hammered the watch^ 
Would do the same. But would your watch keep time? 
So with the cheap teacher ; he takes the children, and 
rubs, and pinches, and hanuners them — but do they 
keep time ? 

If a parent could stand on the shore of the Atlantic^ 
and with one blow knock out all the Hght-houses, would 
he not be accountable for all the shipwrecks made 
during that darkness ? And if the parent, through 
avarice or negligence, withholds from his child the 
light of truth, is he not responsible for the crimes that 
child may comiliit ? 

I have always admired that law of the Icelanders, 
which makes the court inquire, when a child is accused, 
whether the parents have given the offender a good 
education* And if not, the court inflicts the punish- 
ment on the parents. 

. .The/parent, that at any rate procures his child a 
good 'inind, well principled and tempered, makes a 
better purchase for him, than to lay out the money to 
enlarge his farm. 

But when their wires and daughters want a new 
bonnet, or a new dress^ will they not make a great 
many inquiries, and take not a few steps, to ascertain 
who is the most skilful and tasteful milliner, or seam- 
stress ; and are the)' not willing to endure many incon- 
veniences, and wait till their patience is almost exhaust 
ed, to obtain the precious satisfaction of having the 
work done by hands whose skill and ingenuity have | 
been long tested, and upon wVioae ex^^Tvewcj^ ^issv^'^^ji^His' 
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ment in choosing and adjusting colors, proportioniJ, 
symmetry, and shape, they can safely rely. 

Is a shoe or bonnet to be more anxiously made, Gt 
cared for, than an immortal mind ? 



No price is enormous which is not out of proportion 
to the thing purchased. The elevation of an entire 
people, by education, is beyond all price. 



A patriot is known by the interest he takes in com> 
-^ition schools. 



Have we not a duty to perform before we give the 
scriptures ? We resolve to furnish " every child and 
youth in these United States with a copy of the Bibk." 
And this is a good resolution. But it should not come 
first. The first resolution should be this : *' Resolved, 
That we will see that every child and youth in these 
United States is able to read the BibleP This is the 
first step — the first thing to be done. But do we re- 
solve to educate ? Do we find out, while distributing 
the Bible, whether the people can read or not ? In a 
word, amidst all our benevolent operations, do we not 
overlook elementary education — the very thing that 
will make these benevolent movements a blessing ? We 
publish yearly the thousands of Bibles that have been 
distributed, but how many go to those who, through 
ignorance, "iave eyes and see not?^ Says Mr-, 
Vf^oodbridge, ^'theie are at least 1,400,OOQ da^^eivm 
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these United States, between five and fifteen years of 
agej who are not able to read, and who have not the 
means of an education." What a mass of ignorance ! 
And yet we are yearly expending princely sums for 
Bibles, and tracts, and temperance papers, to give to 
this ignorance — to those who cannot read ! All these 
benevolent institutions presuppose an education — they 
appeal to the educated. Just so far as the people are 
not educated, these benevolent exertions and large ex- 
penditures are thrown away. 

There is not a more important truth than this, nor 
one that is more worthy the consideration of the present 
time. The reason why the millions of Bibles, and 
tracts, and temperance papers, have not produced a 
greater moral reformation — a greater and a more de-^ 
cided good, is, the people, as a whole, are not able to 
read understandingly or intelligently. The reading is 
so mechanical, so weak, so incorrect, that it makes no 
conviction. The truth has no lodgement — ^the feeble 
mind is not strengthened by one truth — ^forms no con- 
clusions — draws no inferences — and makes no indivi-^ 
dual appUcation. O, how much benevolence is lost by 
not taking the first step ! — ^by not resolving to educated 
The first duty of benevolence, the first duty of patriot* 
ism, is to increase and improve the common schools. ' 



Dr. Johnson was once asked — " Who is the most 

mihappy man T The reply of the sage was — " Thd 

man who cannot read on a rainy day." The wisdoor 

of this saying came from c\o%e ^^^ts^vcs^^'^s^^'^''^ 

To^gh iuiowledge of our natoce. 
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We may lay it down as an universal maxim — ^having' 
as few exceptions as any of the general truths which 
men have recorded — that uneducated mind is educated 
vice. The ignorant man is shunned by the better part 
of the community, and left in low society ; left ignorant 
of his own nature, of his institutions, and of his Creator,- 
He lives in error, for the tmth he knows not. 

I was once walking in a park with a friend, and on 
one of the trees was nailed this notice — " All dogs= 
found in this park will be shot." Said my friend, " If 
dogs cannot read, they are pretty badly off here." Now, 
the 'Creator has written his laws not only on the trees, 
but in the arching heavens, on the green earth, and into 
the very mind and form of man ; and if man cannot 
ready he is pretty badly off here — ^worse off than the 
dog, for he has a master to read for him, but man own» 
no master. 



If the time shall ever come when this mighty fabria 
shall totter, when the beacon which now rises in m 
pillar of fire, a sign and wonder of the world, shall wax 
dim, the cause will be found in the ignorance of the peo*^ 
ple^ K our Union is still to continue to cheer the bopee 
and animate the efforts of the oppressed of every na*- 
tion — if our fields are to be untrod by the hirelings of 
despotism — if long days of blessedness are to attend our 
country in her career of glory — if you would have the 
sun to continue to shed his unclounded rays upon the 
face of freemenr, thew educate all the children in the 
land. This alone startles the tyrant in his dreams of 
^wer, and rouses the slumbering exvei^e^ oi OYjrt^^ek^ 
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people. It was intelligence that reared up the majestic 
columns of national glory : and this alone can prevent 
ihem from crumbling to ashes. 



Give me the means of educating my children, and I 
will not exchange its thirstiest sands nor its barest peak, 
for the most fertile spot on earth, deprived of thoso 
blessings. I had rather occupy the bleakest nook of 
the mountain that towers above us, with the wild wolf 
and the rattlesnake for my nearest nei^rhbors, and a 
snug little school house, well kept, at the bottom of the 
liill, than dwell in a paradise of fertility, if I must bring 
*ip my children in lazy, pampered, self-sufficient igno- 
rance. 

A man may protect himself against tTie rattle and the 
venom, but if he unnecessarily leaves the mind of hia 
-offspring a prey to ignorance and the vices that too 
often follow in its train, he may find, too late for remedy, 

How sharper than a 8crpcnt*s tooth it is, 
To have a thauklcss child. 

A thanldess child ? No, I will not vn-ong even him. 
He may be any thing else that's bad, but he cannot be a 
thankless child. What has he to be thankful for ? No. 
The man who unnecessarily deprives his son of educa- 
■tion, and thus knowingly trains Iiim up in the way he 
should not go, may have a perverse, and intractable, a. 
prodigal child, one who will bring down, aye, drag dowj 
his gi-ey hairs with sorrow to the grave^ but atkarJdM 
child he cannot have* 
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As I have said, I think this matter must be looked to. 
If the all-important duty of leading out the mental pow- 
ers of the young, is entrusted to the cheapest hand that 
can be hired to do the work — to one who is barely able 
to pass a nominal examination, by a committee some- 
limes more ignorant than himself, in the modicum of 
learning prescribed by law ; and slender as the privi- 
lege of such instruction is, if it be enjoyed by our chil- 
dren but for ten or twelve weeks in the year, — as is the 
case in too many towns in the commonwealth, — ^it is 
plain to see, that tliey are deprived of the best part of 
their birthrights — Gov. Evehett. 



There are two kinds of wealth — one for the body 
and the other for the mind. A farmer, having a large, 
productive estate, enriched with beautiful, substantial 
buildings and a choice farm stock, is said to have a 
handsome property. But this very individual may know 
nothing of his own nature, of science or philosophy, or 
of what is passing in the world. He is scarcely con- 
scious of any thing further than his bodily appetites. 
Yet we call him rich ! And he is so in every thing that 
can comfort the body. Wealth for the mind he has 
hot. No library, no enlarged, generous views, np 
inquiries after truth, and no instructive conversations. 
He has spent his days in working with the bones and 
muscles, in enlarging his farm, in building, and in 
raising stock. All has been for the body. He has not 
^ven one hovi to make his mind larger and richer. He 
laughs at yon, if you talk of mental poase^«voTv% — ='wSJi^ 
iese he ha h had no trade» no inteicoxa^e, 'Re^Asit^ ^^ 
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"you work one half of each day for the mind ? Or is not 
this the state of the case ? You have improved your 
farm, you have improved your breed of cattle, and the 
only thing left unimproved is your mind. We now 
leave the country and enter the city. Before us stand* 
a magnificent palace. We enter it. The furniture is 
profuse and gorgeous. The rooms are light and spa- 
cious — all is costly and magnificent, and the only little 
mean thing in it, is the soul of the owner. He has 
spent his youth and manhood in getting together thia 
outward wealth. He has made no importations for the 
mind, they have all been for the store. He has sought 
his fellow men, not for information, but to empty their 
pockets into his own — not to increase his virtues, but 
his dollars. And after a life of such labor, the only 
beggarly thing he has, must be his mind. If there was 
an " alms house" for mind, many of those called rich, 
would be sent to it by the pohce as vagrants. The 
public charity would then deal out a daily portion of 
truth to those who now to the beggars deal out a daily 
portion of potatoes. 

We give a few remarks from Governor Everett*8 
speech before the Essex agricultural society: — "Lastly, = 
that I may say a single word on a subject on which the 
orator has preceded me. It is a great and just bd^t of ; 
the pilgrims and their descendants, that they made 
early and ample provision for education. Farmers of j 
Essex, hdd fast to that boast. I had rather for the ap 
pearance, if I must choo^^ b^t^^^w \Sms«w^ '^^^ •« 
country dotted all over, ^X'lX.^ cxci%^ ^^i^^^^^^^'^i?^^ 
Utile village school houses, \!tv^.XLV^^^^^^ 

a* 
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- few large towns crowned with the most splendid fabrics of 
Grecian and Roman art. I had rather, for the strength 
and defence of the country — if I must choose between 

'them — see the roads that lead to those school houses 
thronged with the children of both sexes, saluting the 

•traveller as he passes, in the good old New England 
way, with their little courtesy or nod, than gaze upon 
regiments of mercenary troops parading upon the ram- 
parts of impregnable fortresses. Ay, for the honor of 
the thing, I had rather have it said of me, that I was, by 
choice, the humblest citizen of the state making the 

- best provision for the education of all its children, and 
that I had the hejirt to appreciate this blessing, than sit 
on a throne of ivory and gold, the monarch of an empire 

• on which the sun never sets. Husbandmen, sow the 
.seed of instruction in your sons' and daughters' minds. 
It will grow up and bear fruit, though the driving storm 
scatter the blossoms of spring, or imtimely frost over- 
take the hopes of autumn. Plant the germ of truth in 
the infant understandings of your children — save, stint, 
spare, scrape — do any thing but steal — ^in order to 
nourish that growth ; and it is little, nothing to say, that 
it will flourish when your grave stones, crumbled into 
dust, shall mingle with the dust they covered — it will 
flourish, when. that over-arching heaven shall pass away 
like a scroll, and the eternal sun which lightens it, shall 
set in blood. 
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A child goes to school, and says, A-eh, B-eh, C-eh, 
and so passes down the alphabet. The first lesson is 
a lesson of signs. 

After the names of these signs are learned, the child 
commences putting them togetlier, to form syllables — 
as b-a, ba — ^b-e, be, &c. This is also a lesson of signs. 
Not an idea is yet given or obtained. 

The next step is to put these syllables into words — as 
b-a-k-e-r, baker. And now the pupil is fastened to these 
words, as they arc marshalled into colmnns in the spel- 
ling book, for years, and without annexing any ideas to 
the lessons. He spells signs and combinations of signs, 
words and whole volumes of words ; — objects he never 
studies — ideas he never obtains. So that when he 
takes the next step, (which is to put these words into 
sentences) he gets no meaning from the sentence. 
Having considered the book as something which con- 
tains only words, its whole aim is to pronoimce them 
with facility. 

Children " read their verse" to pronounce the words, 
not to obtain the meaning. Ofteqhave they said to me, 
** there,, sir, I read my verse, and didn't miss a word" — 
and this they and the teacher considered the end of 
reading. We now ask reflecting minds, if the children 
are much better off for this acquirement ? Would it 
not be wiser to teach the meaning of words, and objects 
in connexion with them ? 

Children love objects which the Creator has placed 
all around, for them to learn and use. But we faster 
them to words, and exclude ob\ect&, Tt^^ x^si^ ^ 

''Town's Spelling BooV' Vi!i!i, V^^^-^-j >^^^^M "^ 
evil .^ 
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From our methods of teaching, there is in this coun* 
try, truly, " a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,.'^ 
Studying words for years, wc arc " ever learning, but 
never coming to the knowledge of the truthy 

There was, by ancient philosophers, a sharp discus- 
sion, whether there could be a " vacuum" or not. The 
thing sought, might, perhaps, be found at the present 
time, in a common school house — ^for an idea is about 
the last thing that shoots. Wo " read words, words# 
words, Polonius." 

A boy fifteen years old once said to me, with an im- 
portant air, "I went through Daboll's Arithmetic three 
times last winter, sir \ and I can do any sum in the 
hardest cyphering book you can bring," 

I did not dispute him, nor doubt but what he could 

mechanically obtain the answer of almost any sum 

found in a hook, under a rule. But I thought he had, 

like many others, made figures without thinking, and I 

asked him the following question : 

" What will twenty pounds of beef come to at twelve 
cents per pound, provided the beef is two-thirds fat ?" 
He hesitated a while, and then said : " If you will tell 
me what the fat comes to, I'll do the sum," 

I laughed heartily, for I could not restrain myself. 
He soon said to me with considerable spirit, " If you 
will tell me the rule it comes under, I will tell you what 
it comes to," I still said nothing, for his ludicrous 
embarrassment prevented my speaking at the instant 
WZen he with groat vehemence said ; 
^^Itis an unfair sum, — ^I never saw auc\i ^ ^\rai\xx>^^ 
oak '- -^v life J* 
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He considered me an impertinent school master, and 
I put him down as a fair specimen of most of the chil- 
dren taught in our common schools. They make no 
application of their lessons to the practical business of 
life. They do not think. They are not taught that 
thinking has any thing to do in obtaining an education. 
This unfortunate lad had never brought the business of 
the world on to the slate, or into the school room. No : 
that two-thirds fat he could not understand — he could 
not put the fat under any rule — ho had never seen a 
sum that had any fat in it before. 



The biographer of Baron Cuvier says, "The schools 
for the, people attracted his attention in all countries, 
and were to him an unceasing theme of meditation," 
" He believed that instruction would lead to civiUzation, 
and civilization to morality; and, therefore, that^i- 
mary instiiiction should give the people every means 
of fully exercising their industry without disgusting 
them with their condition." " Give schools, before 
political rights ; make citizens comprehend the duties 
which society imposes on them ; teach them what are 
p<?litical rights before you offer them for their enjoy- 
ment. Then all meliorations will be made without 
causing a shock ; then each idea thrown upon good 
ground will have time to germinate, to grow, and to 
ripen without convulsing the social body." " He could 
not listen to a few pages of a book that taught nothings ; 
l?yithout feeling the greale&X VrnX^Vvo^, Ax ^'^^ ^«^ 
usual babit, as he ate his bxe^ad^sX, V> \^^i«- ^^^^"^ 
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books for the use of the primary schools sent for in 
inspection." 

Mr. Burrows, the Pennsylvania superintendent of 
common schools, in his report to the legislature, says : 
, ■** The attempt to force the spirit of learning to descend 
end diffuse itself among the people by fostering it in 
colleges and the highest institutions, is as vain as to ex- 
pect heat to descend. Wlicn the lov^er stratum of air 
is warm, th^^upper cannot be cold. So of education. 
When its spirit is once thorougly infused into the mass 
of the people, colleges will require no aid but the power 
of that spirit" 

The boys and girls of our schools — The true standing 
•army of the repubhc. 



Good school books — The only paper currency that 
is worth more than specie. 



>^ 



We should teach a child the way to the well, rather 
than carry it a glass of water. 



We must agitate : for education, like a top, will fall 
as soon as we stop whipping. 
TVe/iave not only to strike while the \ioiv\s\iO\.>'^NiX 
re must make the iron hot by striking. 
'fAt is agitated, truth rises* 
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The great mathematician, Edmund Stone, was the 
son of the gardncr of the Duke of Argyle, and was 
seventeen years old, when his grace, walking over his 
grounds one day, noticed Newton's " Principia" lying 
on the grass, and supposing it his own copy, directed it 
to be taken to its place. Stone appeared and claimed 
it. " Your's !" said the duke ; do j/ou understand geo- 
metry, Latin, and Newton ?" " A little," answered 
the boy. He was farther questioned, and excited the 
duke's amazement still more. ** And how came yoa 
with all tliis ?" he inquired at last. " A servant," said 
Stone, " taught me ten years since to read. Does any 
one need to know any more than the letters, to learn 
every thing else that he wishes ?" 



You may place man where you please — ^you may 
©ppress him as you please — you may dry up to the 
uttermost the fountains of his feeling, the springs of his 
thought — and the idea that he was bomi §a know and 
learn, will survive it all. It is allied to his hope of im- 
mortality — it is the etherial' part of his nature, which 
freezing ignorance cannot reach. God made man to- 
know — society is obligated to teach Ijim — and he, look- 
ing to the nature which God has given him, and to the 
obligations of society, can raise his honest head, and 
demand an education. 



Now, just as a curiosity, read the following accountjj 

ef a certaiin people many 'jew^ ^ga v ^^ ^q>'cjcss5ss?^"^^ 

dings, markets, burials, atvi o-^^x ^e\^^ Y^^sS^^ ^' 

i 
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sions, both men and women arc to be seen perpetually 
drunky cursing y blaspheming, and fighting together ^\ 
What people is it thus described ? The Scotch ! The 
moral, sober, orderly Scotch pieople — such as they 
were in the time of Fletcher of Saltoun, whose words 
these are ! Is this a picture of existing Scotlzind ? No. 
Existing Scotland is educated. 



" The effect of thiz '▼eneral education is already felt 
in Lombardy," says Valery, who was travelling in 
1826-8, and we may hope to see the fulfilment of a 
fine saying of the emperor, (the late Francis,) who 
being urged to establish an exceptional judicial system 
for Lombardy, on the plea that the Austrian criminal 
code was too mild and slow in its operation, answered, 
" That the moral education of the people would soon 
render his code as fit for Lombardy as it was for 
Austria. When the people have learned to read, they 
will cease to stab," said he.* 



Said a distinguished statesman, on a memorable oc- 
casion — " Let me make the school books of a nation, 
and I care not who makes the laws." Profound re- 
mark ! worthy of the philosophic mind that uttered it. . 
The school books are the child's first books — its 
teachers — its companions — ^its story-telling play-fel- 
lows. They incorporate with, and become the form 
■ and substance of the infant mind. Ho^ ^rwidlY do 
ibejr rise up, with all their distinctueaa aiA lx^^ttx\fc^%> 
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In after life ! Who cannot repeat, from cover to cover, 
the favorite book of our younger years ! How it moulds 
and colors our riper thoughts. 

How careful, then, should we be in selecting books 
for children ! How much experience, and philosophy, 
and humanity, docs it require to write such books ! 



He who w^ould describe the American army as 
equiped with bows and arrows, would either be put 
down as an ignorant blockliead, or laughed at for his 
falsehood and folly. But the children in the most of 
out common schools, have a much worse equipment. 

Farmers will admit that there have been improve- 
ments in ploughs, hay-rakes, &c., &c., but they do not 
see how it is possible that there should be an improve- 
ment in a school book ; or, if there should be, they 
cannot see that the children would like improvements 
in the school room as much as they do on the farm. 

Steamboats have been improved ; rail-roads and 
canals have been made ; all — every thing— -is on the 
march of improvement, but school books. The same 
old books which were used fifty years ago, are now 
used in most of our schools. 

We have a multitude of new books published ; biit 
they go, with but very few exceptions, to the villages 
and cities. The mass of the schools use the old books, 
without even wishing a change. 

The school house, the teacher, the children's time— ■. 

each and all — cost the same^ wvJik ^ ^^isst ^^^^'^'^»^«-^ 

that they do with a good cma. "ftvsX \» ««*^ ^^^^ < 

T 
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two in a school book, the parent will make erexy thing 
else almost useless^ 



Something mnstbe done. There have been of late 
some fearful warnings, and no patriot will doubt or 
hesitate notv^ The school funds in some of the states- 
are large enough ; the more the people themselves do 
directly for the schools, the better will be their super- 
vision. Legislation only is not what we want in several 
of the states. But one thing is wanted, and it must be 
done throughout the Union. Public seKtiment must 
B£ ENLIGHTENED. An informed public opinion lamaX 
work for the cause of popular education, what it has 
done for the cause of temperance. We might have 

, legislated on intemperance up to the present moment j 
but what good would it have done ? There were laws, 
wholesome and strong, against this vice, before the 
public voice was heard^ But what influence had these 
laws ? How incfScient will the best laws be when 
public opinion is wrong ! Laws seldom change opin-^ 
ions, but opinions change laws. Get public sentiment 
right, and there is no fear but what the laws will be 
obeyed. Light, then, must be poured upon the public 
mind. The indiflerence and apathy of parents — the 
want of preparation in teachers — the laxity and unfaith^ 
fulness of the school officers, must be published, till 
Ihey are heard and felt by every citizen^ Every thing 
must be done that will induce the people to co-operate 
with the school system. Wanting this co-operation, 
tie system may be admirable in its external organiza- 

^'oii, and yet not work welL. TVie mXeinjd t^^^Xvsu% 
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—those which are of the most impoitancCi and which 
are, under the present state of things, necessarily left 
to the people — have been criminally neglected. And in 
a democratic government, it is doubtful whether any 
thing but the controlling voice of public opinion, can 
xeach the internal affairs of the school. 



■ « 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

The "American Common School Society" have, 
furnished rooms in the building, 128 Fulton-street^ 
with improved School Books, Apparatus, School 
Laws, from this and foreign countries, School Reports^ 
Drawing Cards, Diagrams, &c., &c., and respectfully 
invite such as feel an interest in this subject to visit 
this Depository of Improvements in the important 
<aiusc of Education. 



PUBLICATIONS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL UNION, 

128 FULTON-STREET, 

NEW-rORK. 



TOWN'S SPELLING BOOK. 

TOWN'S ANALYSIS of Derivative Words in thi > 

English Language. 
INTRODUCTION to TOWN'S ANALYSIS. 
PARMER'S SCHOOl. ^OQS.— ^1 ^. '^x^^ 

Taylor. ^ ' 



92 WORKS ON BOVCKTIOS. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY— By Prof. McVickar. 

SMITH AND BROWN'S GRAMMARS. 

HELP TO YOUNG WRITERS. 

COMBE'S CONSTITUTION OF MAN— Abridg- 
ed for Schools. 

YOUNG CITIZEN'S MANUAL— By Judge Conk. 
' ling. 

GIRL'S SCHOOL BOOK, No. 1— By Mrs. Jane 
Taylor. 

CIVIL POLITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

—By M. Wilson. 

BEATTIE'S ARITHMETIC. 

BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

LEE'S PHYSIOLOGY. 

MATHER'S GEOLOGY, For Elementary Schools, 

COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT— Bound, and 
containing all the back numbers of the work. 
This volume now contains invaluable statistics on 
the subject of education, which can be obtained 
from no other source : also, an outline of the 
School Systems of this and foreign countries. 

COMMON SCHOOL ALMANAC for 1839. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. 

« 

DISTRICT SCHOOL— By J. OrViUe Taylor, Se- 

cond edition. 
PRUSSIAN AND NEW-YORK SCHOOL SYS- 
TJ^MS COMPARED. 
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TOWN'S SPELLING BOOK. 

This new and popular work has already been intro- 
duced as the Spelling Book in aU the leading schools 
of New- York city — also in Albany and Troy, New 
Haven, Hartford, Middletown, Paterson, Newark, 
&c., &c. And yet it has not been published five 
months, 

The Normal School in the New- York University, 
have commended it in the most unqualified terms — it 
has the strong approval of Gen. Dix, Superintendent of 
Common Schools, N. Y., and of every leading maa 
who has seen it. 

Orders from every state are coming in, and it will 
soon become the Spelling Book of the English Lan- 
guage ; for it teaches the meaning of words at the 
same time it does their spelling — and the spelling is 
taught much sooner on this very account. It makes 
the study of words a pleasing exercise, for the child 
connects ideas with them by the use of this book. 

J, Orvij^le Tayloiu 
December 1,-1838. 



TOWN'S ANALYSIS of Derivative Words in the 
English Language.. 

From A. Crittenton, A. M. Principal of tho Albany Female Acaden^^ 
and Secretary ef Uie Bo^xd o{ Tr^v.^^^« 

"Out first departm^nli \ias Xakexv oue \es^w.-\s^^^ 
Analysis daily for the lost three ^»eel^^ w^^'^f^^^ 
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particular interruption of their ordinary studies ; and 
I am sustained in the opinion by the Trustees and 
other literary gentlemen, who have just witnessed an 
examination, that the class understand more of the 
philosophy and application of words in our language^ 
by the aid of youi little manual, during this short time, 
than is attained in years by the study of the Latin and 
Greek tongues. 

" I am happy to state that the Trustees are more 
than satisfied with the experiment, and have resolved 
to introduce the work into all the departments of the 
Institution." 

From American Annals of Education, Boston, July, 1838. 

" An Analysis, <SfC, — This is a truly original, and 
exceedingly valuable work. A tolerably correct idea 
of its character and object may be formed from its litle. 
It comes to us highly recommended by judicious and 
able teachers ; but what is of much more consequence, 
a careful examination of its contents, /or o^zZy one short 
hour, will convince those who are most opposed to the 
multiplication of school books, that Mr. Town's work 
supplies a niche where there was a real deficiency* 
The scholar, in acquiring the art of spelling, with the 
aid of this work, will not be confined to an unmeaning 
process ; all is clear, intelligible, and inviting, &c. &c. 
We do not think the author of this work extravagant 
frAen he expresses a belief that the pVaa "heie ^\a^\x&^ 
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will impart more knowledge of derivative words, in the 
English Language, to any class *of English scholars 
over twelve years of age, in twelve weeks, than can be 
communicated in the ordinary way, to those of similar 
age, in twelve montlisP 



GIRL'S READING BOOK, 

BY MRS. L. H. 8IG0URNET. 

Pziblished by the ^'American Common School Union^ 
128 Fulton-street, New-York. 

This work is an l8mo, 243 pages, in cloth — ^pricQ 
50 cents. It is pronounced to be Mrs. Sigoumey's 
best work, and one of the purest, brightest gems of 
the modern press. 

The work is intended as a reading class-book, to 
be used in schools by girls learning to read. 

It is doubtful whether any School Book of modem 
times has made such a strong sensation on the public 
mind, as this little book of Mrs. Sigoumey'S. 

The Press, and the voice of individuals, are un* 
bounded in the admiration of its merits.. Every young 
lady should read it; and every school tha.t. dsi^.'s* ^isx 
procure it, suffers daily 'm'lSaXei^^X ^xwft.x^&^'fc^^^'^^- 
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CIVIL POLITY 

AND 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BY MARCIUS WILLSON. 

Published by the ^^AiTicrican Common School Union^^ 

128 Fulton StreeL 

A Treatise on Civil Polity and Political Economy ; 
with an appendix, containing a brief account of the 
powers, duties, and salaries, of National, State, County 
and Town Officers. For the use of Schools. By 
Marcius Willson. 

This is a work which the business and the spirit of 
the age demand, and it must have a great circulation. 
We hail this learned, simple, and most admirably writ- 
ten " treatise^'' with strong anticipations of its popularity 
and usefulness. Every academy and common school 
«hould use it. 

This work goes fully and clearly into the banking 
system— shows its operations, ovils and advantages. 
It brings out most lucidly, those first principles of Po- 
litical Economy, which are now in community so unset- 
tied and exciting. 

If Schools will use this book, there would be much 

more unity of action, and wisdom m oui leg^vslativc 
AaJIs, and in society generally. 
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THE FARMER'S SCHOOL BOOK, 

DY J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 

This work has obtained the highest possible com-' 
mcndat^on. At the late Agricultural Convention, held 
in Albany, and composed of the leading agriculturists 
of this groat state, the following resolution was unani* 
mously passed : 

^^ Resolved, 'J'liat we strongly approve of the Farm- 
er's School Book, by J. Orvillc Taylor, and that we 
earnestly recommend its use as a reading book in all 
our common schools," 



COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 

A Monthly Periodical for tJic Improvement of Schools* 

Published by the " American Common School 
Union," 128 Fulton-street. Edited by Prof. J. Or- 
villc Taylor. 

Terms, 50 cts. per year. Thirteen copies for $5^ 
The above periodical is well known as the national 
repository of information on the subject of Education* 
It has a large circulation in Etv^'aiA^ "axA^ \Si55>^^ ^s^ssc 
scribers in the United SXalea, 
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IMPROVED SCHOOL BOOK. 

The " Amcriciin Common School Union" has just 
issued a sn'ics of School Books, which embrace Agri- 
culture, Mechanics, Science of Government, Political 
and Domestic Economy, Duties of Public OfRccrs, 
in aJih'finn to tlic ii:;uiil clt^neutary W(»rks now in 
schools, such as Arithmetic, (Jraiimiar, &c. 

This series embrace all the l)ooks necessaiy for a 
Model School. They can bi^ obtained of J. Orville 
Taylor, Secretary of the Society, at their Depository, 
128 Fulton-street, New- York. 



^ TO THE PUBLIC. 

^ Gentlemen interested in the subject of education, 

can find, at the rooms of the (/ommon School Union, 
for cxamhiation, or on sale, all tlic Scotch, Prussian, 
and American school books now in use. Also, the 
education systems and statistics of Europe and this 
comitry. 
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